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_ DEAR SIR, 


| Yo U have teſtified a defire to 
know ſome particulars of the early years of 
Buonaparte of that young hero, to whom 
even his enemies cannot refuſe their ad- 
miration : that with, and the defire to do 
ſomething agreeable to you, have ſuggeſted _ 
B | to 
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to me the idea of collecting, as far as my 
memory could ſerve me, ſome facts reſpect- 
ing his birth, his education, and his firſt ſteps 


in that path which he has purſued with ſo 
much glory. 


Educated with him, the companion of 
his youth, deſtined to the ſame exerciſes, to 
the ſame line of life, we have ſince been ſe- 
parated by different circumſtances. 


Buonaparte has contributed to the ſuc- 
ceſs of the French Revolution, by which I 
am a ſevere ſufferer; and even his victories 


have compleated the ruin of my family 


whom an unlucky ſtar had induced, many 
years ago, to quit a country, the abode of 
peace and comfort, to ſettle in France. 
My parents, united by the bands of tender 
attachment, and without other ambition 
than the happineſs of their children, had 

limited 
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limited their defires to the ſtate of quiet 
mediocrity. They were in the enjoyment 
of this happy tranquillity when the envy, 
without doubt, of ſome of their neighbours 
involved them amongſt the victims to be 
ſacrificed to the French Revolution. Mif- 
fortunes, well known to you, have ſince 
diſperſed my family; but theſe unhappy 
circumſtances, which impoiſon my life, have 
no relation/to the magnanimous conduct of 
the Conqueror of Italy. His own generoſity 
of character is the condemnation of all the 
revolutionary exceſſes; and the hero becomes 
more dear to me, becauſe his victories tend 
to haſten the return of that peace which 
Europe ſo earneſtly deſires. And, in the 
moſt critical times, when cruelty and aſſaſ- 
ſination often accompany ambition, his con- 
duct having been always directed by great- 
neſs and elevation of mind, has placed him 
beyond the reach of reproach. 
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Buonaparte has not ſullied his glory by 


the condemnation or execution of any of his 
countrymen; and if his brilliant ſucceſſes 
have been at the expence of a number of 
lives, his clemency towards his conquered 
enemies has always proved that his heart was 
not inſenſible to the diſaſtrous calamities of 
which an imperious neceſſity had rendered 
him the inſtrument. 


In fine: Buonaparte, -covered with ho- 
nour and glory, attracts the attention of the 
univerſe. Ambition has made him a great 
man ; and whatever may be the means 
which have rendered him famous, the world 
is become intereſted to know the moſt trifling 
circumſtances in the life of a man who is 


a complete hero at the age of twenty-eight 
years. 


If 
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If you kindly accept the following 
pages, which have nothing to give them 
value but the ſubject, my purpoſe will be 
fully anſwered. Receive them, therefore, 


as an unalterable teſtimony of the reſpect- 
ful ſentiments of 


Your affectionate, 


Humble Servant and Friend, 


. H. 


Lon pon, 


the 10th of July 1797. 


SOME ACCOUNT 


OF 
THE EARLY YEARS 


OF 


BUONAPARTE. 


Box ArARTE, of a family originally Ita- 
lian, was born, in the year 1769, at Calvi, a 
little town of Corſica, of parents noble, but 
poor: his god- father, the celebrated Paoli, 

gave him at the font the name of Napoleone. 
Madame de Buonaparte, his mother, (hand- 
ſame, as they ſay), had attracted the atten- 
tion of the Count de Marbœuf, named by 


Louis 
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Louis XV. to the government of Corſica ; 
and it is to him that malice aſcribes the ho- 
nour of the hero's birth. Should this be 
true, it would give force to the world's 
wild opinion, which inclines to beſtow on 
children the offsprings of unlawful love a 
more decided and manly character. How- 
ever it may be, the Count de Marbœuf had 
given many teſtimonies of friendſhip and 
good-will towards the family of Buonaparte; 
and had particularly taken upon himſelf 
the care of the young man, whom he had 
a long time aſſiſted with his credit and his 
purſe. In 1778 the Count had deſigned to 
ſend his young protege to France, with the 
view of giving him an education ſuitable to 
his birth, and neceſſary to his future eſta- 
bliſhment. 


France, under the ancient government, 


and more particularly under the reigns of 
— Ja 
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Louis XV. and of Louis XVI. had formed 
_ eſtabliſhments for the education of gentle- 
men of ſinall fortune; and the munificence 
of the kings had ſpared nothing to render 
them, at the ſame time, uſeful and agreeable 
to young men. Theſe inſtitutions, called 
Ecoler Royales Militaires, were to the num 
ber of thirteen, and eftabliſhed in different 
provinces of the kingdom ; that of Paris 
ſerved as a centre to the whole, and was 
the object to which the young men, admit- 
ted by the king, directed their views. It 
was held up as a recompence to thoſe who 
moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their pro- 
greſs in the different ſtudies &. 
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For that purpoſe, a royal inſpector, commonly a 
General Officer, accompanied by two members of the 
academy, made every year a review of ſchools, The 
examination was made in his preſence, with the moſt 

g? ſcrupulous 
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From their entrance into the ſchool at 
an early age, the minds and bodies of the 
pupils were kept in conſtant employment; 
and their inſtruction continued for ſeven or 
eight years; during which time, the moſt 
unremitting care was equally beſtowed on 
all. The moſt able Maſters in every branch 

gave up all their time to direct the ſtudies 
of the youth, and to inſpire them with 
ſentiments of virtue. The ſtudy of ancient 


and modern languages, of hiſtory, of geo- 
graphy, of mathematics, and the various 
branches of military ſcience, formed the 
baſis of their education. And in theſe eſta- 
bliſhments, while the utmoſt attention was 
paid to youthful inſtruction, the agreeable 
was not forgotten ; that, by rendering ſci- 


ſcupulous exactneſs; and thoſe of the pupils, who, to their 
proficiency in ſtudy, reccived the teſtimony of the Regents 
in favour of their character, were admitted to the Mili- 
tary School of Paris. 


cnce 
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ence amiable, the youth might not contract 


that dryneſs of manner which too frequent- 
ly accompanies profound erudition. 


It was in one of theſe ſchools that the 
Count de Marbceuf was defirous to place 
the young Buonaparte. Corſica, ſince be- 
ing united to France, had obtained for its 
inhabitants, among other privileges, that 
of ſharing the royal beneficence ; ſo that 
the Count had no difficulty to procure for 
his protege the place of one of the Eleves du 
Roi. mY 


The Mardchal de Sẽgur, then miniſter 
of war, and charged with the department 
of the Military Schools, placed Buonaparte 
in that of Brienne, in Champagne; in which 
he entered, I BORE, | in the Ms of 
the year 1779- 
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It was about fifteen or eighteen months 
afterwards, that my father, availing himſelf 
of the right which all ſtrangers of fami- 
ly had, to educate their children in theſe 
royal inſtitutions, ſent me there to begin 
my education. Different in temper, and 
character, and younger than Buonaparte, I 
farmed no particular friendſhip with him; 
but living under the ſame roaf, and ſharing 
the ſame cxerciſcs, I remarked him early as 
ſomething extraordinary, perceiving no one, 
among one hundred and fifty youths, who 
in the leaſt reſembled him, either in diſ- 
poſition or in taſte. In this I only con- 
firmed an idea very generally allowed, that 
children are often more obſerving than they 
appear to be. Of this, curioſity is proba- 
bly in them the only cauſe, being more ea- 
ger in youth than in an aqvanęed age; and 
a young perſon, without troubling, himſck 


about the reaſon, which his faculties are not 


yet 
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yet able to reach, has his attention attract- 
ed and fixed only by that which ſtrikes him. 
Buonaparte, with inclinations different from 
his companions, ſeparated himſelf from us, 


and therefore became, ee enough, 
the Wehe our obſer vation 


I do not recolledt, that he ever . 
the lighteſt partiality in fayqur of any of 
his comrades : gloomy and fierce to excels, 
almoſt always by himſelf, one might ſay, 
that, newly iſſued from a foreſt, and till then 
withdrawn from the fight of men, he now 
began, for the firſt time, to feel the im- 
preſſions of ſurpriſe and af ſuſpician . Con- 
tinually alone, ayerſe likewiſe to all that is 
called children's plays and amuſements, he 
never was ſeen to ſhare in the naify mirth 
of his ſchool-fellows: very fat from that; 
if ſometimes he came among them, it was 
only ta find fault, notwithſtanding the 


known 
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known danger which a boy-pedagogue inevi- 
tably expoſes himſelf by reprimanding his 
young companions, a danger of which his 
growing courage had early taught him not 
to be afraid ; for, when attacked by a num- 
ber of our ſchool-fellows, whom his offen- 
five railleries had provoked, I have ſeen 
him repel, with the utmoſt ſang ſroid, their 
blows and united efforts. Thus, ſo young, 
Buonaparte ſeemed to diſdain to be no more 
than a child, as if he had already foreſeen, 
that deſtiny would one day call him to ſur- 
mount the greateſt obſtacles. | 


Buonaparte ſhewed very early the de- 
fire or rather the need of liberty. The 
love of his country (the iſland of Corſica, 
which he then conſidered as his native 
home) triumphed already over the ſenti- 
ment of gratitude due to the bounty of the 
king. The idea of dependence appeared 


to 
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to him degrading ; he was humbled by it; 


and often indignant to be expoſed to the 
malicious witticiſms of his comrades on 
the union of Corſica to the monarchy of 
France:“ I hope to be able,” replied he, 
in the tone of an offended ſpirit, © I hope 
to be able, one day, to reſtore it to free- 
« dom!” Unconſcious then that he was to 
be called in a few years to fix the power of 
France itſelf, and decide the fate of the 
other great ſtates of Europe. 


His firſt ſteps in learning were not 
marked by any extraordinary progreſs ; and 
whether from careleſſneſs or diſlike, he gave 
but little application to the ſtudy of the La- 
tin tongue. This negligence appears fo 
much the more aſtoniſhing, as his deſire of 
inſtruction and occupation very ſoon became 


in him a real paſſion ; but latent genius al- 


ready directed his choice to the ſtudy of 
| thoſe 


Th 


thole branches of knowledge, which were 
afterwards to become the inſtruments of 
his glory. Mathematics, fortification, the. 
attack and defence of places, but above all, 
the ſtudy of hiſtory occupied all his time. 
To theſe ſtudies, he gave himſelf up with- 

out relaxation: and J have no doubt but his 
enthuſiaſm originated in his favourite teading 

of the lives of great and illuſtrious men, 
whom he had, from the beginning, pro- 
poſed to himſelf as proper models. 


No one was able to judge better than 1 
of the uncommoii avidity with which he 
purſued his readings, and the great con- 
nections which we had together on that 
head, were, doubtleſs, what contributed to 
fix my attention upon him in ſo particular a 
manner. To explain that more clearly, it 
is neceflary to mention an eſtabliſmment 
which had taken place, in the Military 

7 School 
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a 
School of Brienne, during the reſidence of 


Buonaparte, which was the foundation of a 
library entirely under the direction of the 
young men, and deſtined to their pleaſure and 
inſtruction. But, to give us proper notions 
of arrangement and of order, our ſuperiors 
propoſed to leave the diſtribution of the 
books, and the adminiſtration of the funds, 
dedicated to the ſupport of the library, to 
the abſolute management of two of the 
boarders, to be choſen by their comrades. 1 
was one of thoſe whom my ſchool-fellows 
had named to that employment, to which I 
gave up the leiſure hours of three years, 
perhaps the moſt pleaſant of my life. It 
was then that I had repeated opportunities to 
ſee Buonaparte, who, perhaps, in prefer- 
ence to me, ought to have been choſen the 
| librarian; but our companions thought other- 
wiſe ; and probably he would have diſdained 
the appointment, believing all the moments 

D loſt 
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loſt to his own inſtruction, which he muſt 
have ſacrificed to the minute detail of ſuch 
an office, However that might be, his calls 
became ſo very frequent as to render me 
unreaſonably out of humour. It is in the 
nature of man, and in my own juſtification, 
not leſs in that of children, to arrogate to 
themſelves, by degrees, all the privileges of 
authority. It was, indeed, my duty to have 
been complaiſant, but I found it more con- 
venient to be capricious. Plagued by de- 
mands ſo often repeated, I ſometimes pre- 
| tended to miſtake his application for teazing 
andintentional importunities; and ſometimes 
alſo I had reaſon to repent my rudeneſs, Buo- 
naparte young, was not more patient, nor leſs 
poſitive than now, and has made me fre- 
_ quently feel, that it was always unſafe to 

provoke him. At that time I ſhould have 
deen aſhamed to own it, but at preſent ſuch 
a confeſſion is not ſo painful. 
| Reſerved 
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Reſerved in his temper, and wholly oc- 
cupied by his own purſuits, Buonaparte 
courted that ſolitude which ſeemed to con- 
ſtitute his delight. He employed, during a 
long time, ſome of the hours allowed to 
recreation, in cultivating as a little garden 
that ſpot which fell to his ſhare, of a conſi- 
derable portion of ground which was di- 
vided among us. After having forced two 
of his partners to give it up entirely to him, 
his firſt care was to render the acceſs to it 
difficult, by means of a ſtrong paliſade; in 
forming which, he ſpent all the money 
which the Count de Marbœuf had ſent to 
him for his little expences. The green 
arbours, which he planted himſelf, and 
cultivated with the utmoſt pains, ren- 
dered his garden, at the end of two years, 
the retreat of a perfect hermit. Woe to the 
curious, the malicious, or the playful, who 
dared to trouble his repoſe ! You might ſee 

| Rs him 
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him burſt furious from his retreat to repel 
them, nor was he deterred by the number 
of aſſailants. It was in this concealed re- 
tirement where the ſoul of Buonaparte, 
greedy of glory, inſenſibly evolved the feed 
of that noble ambition, feaſting on the ex- 
ample of thoſe great men which he was pre- 
paring himſelf to ſurpaſs. 


A mode of life. ſo very fingular could 
not fail to be remarked. Incapable to eſ- 
timate his unconimon merit, or rather to 
penetrate his true motives, his ſuperiors, 
and his ſchool-fellows taxed him as fooliſh 


and ridiculous. Every mean was tried, in 


vain, to reſtore him to himſelf, by making 
him change his conduct. Inſenſible to af- 
fronts which he could not reſent, he repelled 
the railleries of the Maſters by ſilence and 
diſdain. Humiliation, and even puniſhment, 
which were alſo employed, had no better 
ſucceſs. 
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ſucceſs. I believe I have forgotten to men- 


tion that the meetings of the young men 
were eſtabliſhed on a military footing. Di- 
vided into companies, they compoſed a little 
battalion, the colonel and all the officers of 
which, choſen among ourſelves, were de- 
corated by the ornaments which diſtinguiſh 
the French uniform. Buonaparte had the 
rank of Captain. One would ſuppoſe that 
he muſt be ſenſible to the loſs of a diſtinc- 
tion only granted to merit, and every day 
becoming more flattering from the eager- 
neſs by which it was ſought for by the 
young men. A council of war, eſtabliſhed 
with all its forms, declared him unworthy 
to command thoſe comrades, whoſe good 
will he deſpiſed. After the ſentence was 
read, which degraded him to the laſt place 
of the battalion, he was ſtripped of the diſ- 
tinguiſhing marks of his rank. Buonaparte 

appeared inſenſible to the affront, or diſ- 
dained 
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dained at leaſt to ſhew that he was affected 
by it; his ſuperiors, perhaps, repented hav- 
ing obliged him to undergo this diſgrace ; 
but his comrades, from that time, reſtored 
to him their friendſhip, becauſe generous 
minded youth ceaſes to perſecute thoſe who 


are unfortunate. 


This conduct had the moſt happy effect. 
Buonaparte teſtified his ſenſe of the generoſity 
of his young friends. He continued his ſtudies, 
but became more ſociable with his ſchool- 
fellows; he joined ſome times in our games, 
and acquired by that a right to propoſe, in 
his turn, ſome new diverſion. It would 
have been little amuſement to him if he 
could not have united utility with plcaſure; 
and, in fact, the plays which he propoſed 
marked ſtrongly his character. The Olym- 
pic games of Greece, and thoſe of the Cir- 
cus of Rome, were the models he propoſed 


for 
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for our imitation. Novelty pleaſes children, 
particularly thoſe of France. Buonaparte 
became our leader, and the loſs of his title 


of Captain was ſoon replaced by that of Di- 
rector of our Diverſions, which was unani- 
mouſly granted to him. If men, in their 
pleaſures, almoſt always exceed the limits 
of true moderation, we may eaſily ſuppoſe 
that virtue to be ſtill more ſeldom the lot of 
young people. Our games became battles ; 
by turns Romans and Carthaginians, Greeks 
and Perſians, we believed ourſelves called 
upon to imitate the enthuſiaſtic fury of thoſe 
ancient warriors. Stones were our Weapons, 
and often productive of wounds, ſo that our 
ſuperiors found themſelves obliged to repreſs 
our courage. The games were forbidden, 
and our General ſeverely reprimanded. 


Buonaparte withdrew himſelf into his 
favourite garden, refumed his former occu- 
pations, 
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pations, and appeared no. more among us, 
till the ſhow, which covered. the ground, 
and concealed the ſtones, furniſhed him 

with a pretext to open a new campaign. 
The hoſtilities became neceſſarily of an- 
other ſort, and the modern art of war ſuc- 
ceeded to that of the antient. Being ſeriouſly 
occupied by the ſtudy of fortification, he 
wiſhed to put his theory in practice; and 
ſoon entrenchments, forts, baſtions and re- 
doubts were erected of ſnow, in the great 
court of the ſchool. We all laboured at 
theſe works with an activity and pleaſure 
which can be eaſily imagined, the young 
Buonaparte directing our operations, The 
whole was executed with ſo much art and 
exactneſs, as to excite the curioſity of the 
people of the town, and even of ſtrangers, 
who came in crowds, during the winter, to 


admire our fortifications of ſnow. As ſoon 
as theſe works were finiſhed, we had no 
peace 
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peace till the order of attack and defence 
was ſettled. Buonaparte again took the 
care of directing our motions ; and, by turns, 
at the head of aſſailants and opponents, he 
learned betimes, from theſe uſeful games, 
to unite addreſs with courage. Snow- balls 
were the weapons of both parties, and the 
wounds they gave not being mortal, our 
Maſters ſaw our diverſions, without alarm; 
they even had the good ſenſe to encourage 
them, by applauding thoſe who diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves, whether by their courage, or 
by ſome new ſtratagem. Buonaparte, al- 
ready fertile in expedients, found means to 
keep up the intereſt, by deviſing every day 
ſome new manauvres; but the ſun of the 
month of March diſturbed our amuſements, 
and put an end to them till the next winter. 


Such was the ſchool, and ſuch the firſt 
eſſay of the yong hero, who ſince, at the 
B head 
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head of a new raiſed army, without difci- 
pline, and almoſt without confidence, has 
known how to conquer the braveſt troops 
of Europe, and diſconcert the meaſures 
of the moſt experienced generals. Eager 
to gain the approbation of his young rivals, 
it was in theſe juvenile plays that he firſt 
learned the way to conquer ; from them 
ſprung that warlike enthuſiaſm, which af- 
forded the firſt diſplay of his great genius. 
Kindled into admiration of the heroes of 
antiquity, their great actions and virtues 
became his models, and the glory of ſur- 
paſting them the object of his life. 


Notwithſtanding the conſtant exerciſe 
and amuſements of which I have ſpoken, 
and in which Buonaparte took fo active a 
part, I am fully perſuaded that his conſti- 
tution ſuffered much from long inaction, 
during his firſt years at ſchool. A too cloſe 

appli- 
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application may perhaps retard more than a 
long continued repoſe; for, though of a form 
calculated to reſiſt fatigue, and of much 
natural ſtrength, he had always the appear- 
ance of a weak and delicate health. Al- 
though of a middle ſtature, he is remark- 
able for the breadth of his ſhoulders; his 
eyes, of a deep blue, are ſmall but anima- 
ted; his hair brown, his forehead large and 
prominent, his chin ſharp, his face long, 
and his complexion olive: the general ex- 
preſſion of his countenance does not ſtrike 
at firſt fight, but in obſerving him with at- 
tention, you can readily diſtinguiſn the 
traces of deep thinking; and the vivacity 

of his looks indicates energy and activity. 


His withdrawing from the ſociety of his 
comrades had given a rudeneſs, perhaps a 
ferocity, to his manner; and, ſubject to 
violent paſſion, his anger againſt his young 
2 com- 


'I 
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companions ſometimes amounted even to 
fury: the inſtance I am going to repeat is 
moſt characteriſtic. 


Every year, on the 25th of Auguſt, the 
day of St. Louis, the pupils of the Military 
School, in honour of the King, were per- 
mitted, almoſt without reſtraint, to give 
themſelves up to pleaſure, and the moſt 
noiſy demonſtrations of joy. Every ſpe- 
cies of puniſhment was ſuſpended during 
that happy day, and it is eaſy to foreſee, 
that it could ſeldom paſs, without being at- 
tended by ſome accident; but without blam- 
ing or excuſing that too great indulgence of 
our Maſters, I will only recount that of 


which I was an eye-witneſs. 


Whenever a pupil had reached the age 
of fourteen, a cuſtom, (which we kept up 
with great care,) gave him the privilege 'to 
purchaſe 
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purchaſe a certain quantity of gun-powder 
for St. Louis's day ; and during the fortnight 
which preceded that ſolemnity, the young 
people of that age aſſociated together to 
prepare fire-works. The indulgence went 
even ſo far as to intruſt them with ſome 
ſmall pieces of artillery, ſome muſkets and 
piſtols; which were fired to announce the 
day. What joy! what moment !—perhaps 
the moſt happy of their lives. 


So compleat and fo animated was the 
'general pleaſure amongſt the ſcholars, as 
to render more remarkable the indifference, 
real or affected, which Buonaparte teſtified 
on that occaſion, the laſt year (1785), 
which he paſſed at the ſchool of Brienne, 
Retired the whole day in his garden, he not 
only did not participate in the public rejoi- | 
cing, but affected to continue his uſual ſtudy 
and occupations, without being diſturbed 
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by the noiſe. His comrades were too much 
engaged in their own amuſement to think 
of troubling his, and would only have 
laughed at him, if his ſtrange behaviour, 
in an uncommon circumſtance, had not 
drawn upon him the general attention. 


Towards nine o'clock of the evening, 
about twenty of the young people were aſ- 
ſembled in that garden which joined to his, 
where the proprietor had promiſed a ſhow to 
his friends. It was a pyramid, compoſed of 
different kinds of fire- works, to be played 
off; unfortunately, he had forgotten to re- 
move a little box, containing ſeveral pounds 
of powder; and the ſpectators little imagin- 
ed how dear they were about to pay for 


their innocent curioſity. We were preſſing 
round the little building, to which he had 


ſet fire; and while we were admiring the 
effect, ſome unlucky ſparks entered the fa- 


. 
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fatal magazine: the expiofion was dreadful; 
ſome legs and arms broken, two or three 
faces miſerably burned, and ſome paces of 
wall. thrown down, were the diſagreeable 
conſequences of it: but while to ſave them- 
ſelves, all thoſe whom the ſplinters had not 
reached, broke down the paliſades of the 
neighbouring garden, Buonaparte was ſeen 
armed with a pick- axe, puſhing back into 
the fire all thoſe who had burſt through his 
fence : he became enraged in ſeeing the de- 
ſtruction of his arbour, and the blows which 
he beſtowed on the unhappy fugitives in- 
creaſed the number of the wounded. 


It is uſeleſs to fay how our comrades 
were revenged. Buonaparte himſelf, with- 
out doubt, would own now that he juſtly. 
deſerved our reſentment;; but at that: time 
he thought of nothing but his ruined gar- 
den: he had no concern in the imprudence 
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of his companions, and he thought it hard 


to be the victim of it. Exaſperated, perhaps, 
by the noiſy demonſtrations of a joy, of 
which his heart did not partake, it is alſo very 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that rejoicings in ho- 
nour of a king might have excited the ill- 
humour of a republican ; and Buonaparte 
had long manifeſted his ſentiments on that 
reſpe&t. However it may be, time ſeems 
to have much ſoftened that unfeeling rough- 
neſs; for the Conqueror of Italy is not leſs 
celebrated by his moderation towards his 

enemies, than by his brilliant exploits. - 


Buonaparte quitted the ſchool of Brienne 
at the end of the year 1785. M. le Che- 
valier de Renault, then Inſpector General, 
knew how to eſtimate: the merit of that 
young man, to which he did juſtice, not- 
withſtanding the bitter complaints of his 
Maſters, whom his hard ſtubborn character 

N | had 
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had generally rendered unfriendly to him. 
There was, in that year, a promotion of 


ſeveral of the King's pupils, whom their 
progreſſes in the ſtudies had rendered wor- 
thy to be ſent to the Military School of Pa- 
ris: Buonaparte was of the number, his 
talents gave him value in the eyes of a gal- 
lant officer, who himſelf owed his prefer- 
ment and his fortune to his own merit, and 
to the univerſal teſtimony of an irreproach- 
able conduct. On his arrival at Paris, he 
teſtified his inclination to ſerve in the artil- 
lery, becauſe this and the engineers were the 
only corps in France where intereſt and 
riches could not ſo eaſily uſurp the place 
due to merit. He applied himſelf, with an 
unwearied zeal, to the mathematics, which 
then became his principal ſtudy, and was 
ſoon in a ſituation to go through the neceſ- 
ſary examinations. He acquitted himſelf 
with credit, and was then promoted to the 

7857 F _ rank 
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rank of an officer in the regiment de la Fere, 
ſhortly before the Revolution. 


From the principles which he had 
avowed fo early, it is very natural to be- 


lieve Buonaparte, at that memorable epoch, 


did not heſitate to declare in favour of inde- 
pendence. Always unalterable in his dif- 
like of royalty, and devoted, to the love of 
glory, his ambition did not neglect ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity to ſignalize him- 
ſelf, as was preſented by the Revolution. It 

is in difficult ſituations that a ſtrong mind 
can beſt foree itſelf into notice; in that 


moment, when timid indecifion betrays 


its own weakneſs, it never hefitates to ſe- 
parate from the crowd ; to triumph, or to 
die with glory, are the only alternatives, and 


from theſe nothing can turn it afide. Not- 
withſtanding the danger of an early declara- 
tion in the beginning of the diſturbances, 

L Buonaparte 
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Buonaparte diſdained to feign. He declared 
himſelf in favour of freedom; and ſeizing 
with enthuſiaſm the ſenſe of that decree, 
which in the different claſſes of ſociety ac- 
knowledges no diſtinction but perſonal me- 
rit, his heart expanded in the hopes of 
proving how much it imports to the glory of 
a nation, that no obſtacle ſhould be thrown 
in the way of talents. Almoſt all his bro- 
ther-officers blamed him for ſo prompt a 
deciſion ; and the ſpirit of party occaſioned 
ſoon after the moſt violent altercations be- 
tween him and them, ſo that it was fortu- 
nate the loſs of their friendſhip did not 
coſt him his life. 


One day, walking by a river fide with 
ſome young officers, with whom he gene» 
rally affociated, the diſpute ran high, and, 
in a moment of enthuſiaſm, of which there 
have been numberleſs inſtances in all the 

. 
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wars of opinion, the young people enraged, 
ſeized Buonaparte, and were on the point 
of throwing him, head-long into the ſtream, 
when a momentary reflection made them 
perceivethe ſhameful inequality of thenum- 
ber. Buonaparte could not be forced to re- 
tract his mode of thinking; the danger 
which he had run altered not his plan; but 
he broke off all connection with his com- 
panions till the revolutionary ſpirit having 
made more progreſs, induced ſome of thoſe 
who had condemned him, to adopt, ſhortly 
after, the ſame opinion. The others liſten- 
ing to nothing but their attachment to the 
King, and deſpairing to be able to aid his 
cauſe at,the head of troops who had the moſt 
decidedly revolted againſt him, took the 
deſperate reſolution to ſacrifice their rank 
and fortune to the ſentiment of honour and 
probity, by which they were animated. Their 


departure ſtill rendered more exaſperate 
| thoſe 
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thoſe of their comrades who were attached 
to the oppoſite party. From that time they 
themſelves elevated the ſtandard of revolt, 
excited the ſoldiers to ſedition, and gave 
publicly an example of the moſt violent ex- 
cefſes—But I muſt drop the curtain on ſuch. 
afflicting ſcenes ; victories the moſt brilliant 
have reconciled them to the public mind, 

and we have almoſt loſt a right to blame 
them fince they have been attended by ſuch 


invariable ſucceſs. 


Here, however, it gives me pleaſure to 
fay, that the Conqueror of Italy has not fol- 
lowed ſo criminal an example. He who 
owes his triumphs, as much to the good 
order which he knew how to maintain 
among his troops, as to his valour, was not 
to be taught, that nothing could be more 
incompatible with good diſcipline than. the 
voice of ſedition. A more noble ambition 


con- 
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conducted him to glory, without ever hav- 
ing deviated from the difficult path of ho- 
nour. His real knowledge was his firſt re- 
commendation, and the art to unfold it uſe- 
fully has ſince become the inſtrument of his 
fortune. A powerful friend *, it is true, 
ſeconded his perſonal merit, and facilitated 
his entry into that career, in which he 
has equalled the moſt celebrated heroes ; 
but that partiality of his friend became a 
kindneſs to his country, and Buonaparte, 
by his victories, has juſtified his choice, and 
paid a glorious tribute of gratitude. 


In 1790, Buonaparte accompanied to 
Corſica, General Paoli, who had made ſome 
ſtay at Paris. During the three years that he 
remained with his family he employed the 
whole of his time in improving himſelf 
ſtill more in the theory of the military 


*- Barras. 
| ſcience ; - 
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ſcience z but diſturbances which aroſe in 
that iſland in 1993, after the accuſation 
brought againſt Paoli by the Convention, 
determined him to return to Prance. He 
perſuaded his parents to accompany him, 
and the family ſettled near Toulon. The 
ſiege of that town, then occupied by the 
Engliſh, having taken place ſoon after, Buo- 
naparte was promoted, by Barras and the 
other Commiſſaries, to the rank of General 
of Artillery. It was there he gave the firſt 
proofs of his military genius. Intruſted to 
direct the attack of the redoubts and out- 
works which formed the defence of the 
place, his bold and enterpriſing genius de- 
viſed a plan which one would have thought 
impracticable, if the courage, of which he 
ſet the example, and knew ſo well to com- 
municate to his army, had not taught us 
that he was not leſs capable to execute than 
to project. 


The 
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The reign of Robeſpierre, which im- 
mediately followed the retaking of Toulon, 
was unfavourable to noble actions, and an 
ignominious death becoming the lot of who- 
ſoever excited the jealouſy of that monſter, 
condemned true merit to filence and retire- 
ment. I imagined Buonaparte to have been 
among the number of the victims, but 
the event of the 13th of Vendemiaire un- 
deeived me. Barras, who directed, on 
that occaſion, the meaſures of the govern- 


ment againſt the revolted ſections, intruſted 


to him the command of the Conventional 
army after the reſignation of General Gen- 
tili, whoſe deafneſs was an obſtacle to the 
diſcharge of the duty of his poſt. The moſt 
compleat ſucceſs juſtified {till more the par- 
tiality of Barras for the young Buonaparte. 
Paris on the point of being reduced to aſhes, 


_ ſaw its interior calm reſtored. The Con- 


vention was indebted for its triumph to 
Buona- 
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' Buonaparte, and France appeaſed as much 
by his firmneſs as by his courage, owed to 


him the preſervation of a number of its ci- 
tizens, whom a ſenſeleſs fury had excited 
to deſtroy each other. © 


From that period to the moment when 
the French government forined the project 
of catrying the war into Italy, the public 
life of Buonaparte offers nothing very inte- 
reſting; but the -unfavourable auſpices un- 
der Which he was intruſted with the con- 
duct of that dangerous expedition, contri- 
bute not a little to heighten his reputation. 
The ferocious Robeſpierre had ſacrificed to 
his fury the beſt generals of France: Cuſ- 
tine and Houchard, both well known 
by their great ſucceſſes, had periſhied on a 
ſcaffold; Dumourier had betrayed his truſt, 
and Pichegru, the conqueror of Holland, | 
had been recalled; when Buona parte, itil 
Vito | G very 
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very young, was choſen to retrieve ſo mad 


diſaſters. 


On the eve of engaging the beſt troops 


and the moſt experienced generals of Eu- 


rope, and in a country where nature pre- 
ſents on every ſide obſtacles, which Hanni- 
bal alone had been able to overcome, the 
French troops could have little confidence 
in the conduct of a General of twenty-ſix 


- years old ; unprovided as they were of ma- 


gazines, inexperienced till now in the art 


of war, and-in want of cloaths, -the ſoldiers 
did not ſeem encouraged by the appearance 


of their new Chief. His exterior not very 


prepoſſeſſing gave occafion to many of their 
jokes. Buonaparte, far from being alarmed 
by theſe obſtacles, did not ſeem at all af- 
fected by them. Perſuaded that the attach- 
ment of ſoldiers cannot be forced, he ſought 
the hana true means of rendering himſelf 


worthy 
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worthy of their confidence. The preſſing 
wants of his troops became the firſt object 
of his attention ; he employed himſelf un- 
ceaſingly to ſupply them, and in a little time, 
his unremitting activity had provided for 
every thing. The army in a condition to 
act offenſively was able very early to eſti- | 
mate the influence of his great talents. Hope 
elated every heart, and the campaign was 


hardly open, when the firſt eſſays of that ill _ 


organized army were marked ay "AF im- 
portant ſucceſſes. 


From this time I cannot follow the he- 
ro; a pen bolder than mine is deſtined 3 
record facts, which poſterity will hardly be 
able to credit. —I had no other wiſh, an 
to give you ſome account of his early 
youth, and of his firſt conduct, at the begin- 


ning of the aſtoniſhing Revolution of France. oY 


Aſſiſted by this light ſketch, which I have 


TYM 
ttacell for you, yor Will be able to diſcern, 
: however, that from infaflcy, his character 
"Has Been conſiſtent. As intrepid in the ex- 
ecũition of his projects, as he is unalterable 
in his principles, froth the beginning of his 
militaty career, Bubnaparte has diſplayed 
an ardour which is heiglitened by obſtacles, 
a tapidity which anticipates every determi- 
nation of the enemy. It is by following 
his blow, by redoubling his efforts, that he 
pours with his troops like a torrent againſt 
them. He is all activity, and everywhere 
the ſame ; whether you behold him fighting, 
negociating, pumiſhing, it is always an af- 
fair of a moment, of a word; never any 
heſitation; he cuts the Beta kunst which 
he cannot untie. | 


As to the party to Which he attached 
"himſelf in the Revolution, it was a natural 
conſequence of his opinions, which he ne- 


ver 
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ver was afraid to avow, even at the time. 
when his frankneſs might have injured his. 
fortune : he had cheriſhed in his heart the 
love of liberty; that ſentiment poſſeſſed 
him entirely, and his gratitude to Louis 
XVI, whom he gdnfidered. as merely the. 
diſpenſer of the bets of the country, 
preſented. but a, feeble. barrier to a, ſoul, 
thirſting after glory, and the ſlave of an in- 
ordinate amþitzon- Beſides, the throne - | 


moſt Aagrant mera _ hy was — 
come, in France, the only road which con- 
ducted to fortune, and palſied genius even 
in the court of a good king; becauſe wick 
ed miniſters and reſtleſs courtiers oppoſed 
to merit an inſurmountable barrier. What 
had Buonaparte to expect, (and every gen- 
tleman im the ſame unhappy ſituation, who 
had not fortune enough to purchaſe favour?) 
What hope could a long and painful ſervice 
promiſe 
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